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FUR OR FAUX FANTASIES 





FURS FOR THE 90’S 


s fake furs gain momentum, 

At “real thing” fights back— 
with fun! Designers are’ 

treating fur like never before. Shape, 
color, texture and prints all play a role 
in the unique looks presented this 
season. By reinterpreting their 
sportswear collections, designers 
create casual shapes in a luxurious 
medium. 


Everyday “coverups,” like the duf- 
fle, anorak, cardigan and bathrobe 
coat are prevalent. LOUIS DELL’OLIO 
creates a fisher cardigan for the 
ANNE KLEIN COLLECTION at 
Michael Forrest. At Revillon, ISAAC 
MIZRAHI features black Russian 
broadtail for his “Knapsack jacket.” 
Color becomes as casual as the 
shape itself. BOB MACKIE shows a 
dyed sheared nutria “shirt jacket” in 
khaki for HBA. While KARL 
LAGERFELD’s sheared mink bolero 
is in sporty navy at Revillon. 


Treated lightly, sheared mink has 
the look and drape of rich cashmere. 
DONNA KARAN uses it for her side- 
draped jacket with shawl collar and 
asymmetric closing, dyed a pale rose 
beige for Birger Christensen. At 
CHRISTIE BROTHERS, sheared mink 
suits with ruffled hems are in pale 
green and topaz. MARC JACOBS 
takes a whimsical approach, with a 
full length, A-line, diagonally-worked, 
sheared mink “Christmas coat’ in 
pine green, for PERRY ELLIS at 
Birger Christensen. 
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BOB MACKIE for HBA 





WHO'S ZOO 


ore women than ever 

before are turning away 

from wearing real fur. In 
past seasons, a majority of exciting 
faux fur styles originated in Paris. 
Now, more American outerwear and 
sportswear manufacturers have been 
inspired to take a walk on the wild 
side — with spectacular results. 

Two distinct looks emerge: The 
“Great Pretenders”...designed for the 
sophisticated woman who wants a 
substitute for the real thing; and the 
“Frankly Fake”...extroverted tongue- 
in-cheek styles geared toward the 
younger customer's life in the urban 
jungle. We’ve rounded up some of 
the best of both catergories for our 
zoo story. 


XZEK: A small and precise collection 
aimed at the sophisticated career 
woman. Three great styles are avail- 
able in sheared beaver or faux mink. 
A lush shawl collared Bomber, a 
raglan shouldered soft car coat, and 
full length hooded stadium coat. The 
40” collarless car coat in neutral 
shades of charcoal, brown, blonde, 
silver, or even white faux beaver or 
mink is perfect for work and week- 
ends. For pure glamour, the full 
length shawl collar cocoon coat is 
very dramatic in silver or mink. All 
done in an acrylic/cotton/rayon pile. 


SALLY BEERS: With her characteristic 
sense of humor, Sally’s faux furs 
include a terrific snow leopard group 
in a black and off-white rayon/cotton 


Fur Report cont'd. 


Texture plays an important role 
this season. Fur, used as linings for 
reversible styles, or as insets with 
knits, leather or fabric, creates a 
medley of mixed mediums. At 
Wagner, OSCAR DE LA RENTA’s 
floral quilted swing coat is lined and 
trimmed with sheared mink. 
GALANOS FURS creates texture with 
fur in a natural black onyx mink coat, 
with skins worked as a basket weave. 
CLAUDE MONTANA favors an ocelot- 
print on sheared mink for a kicky 
short jacket with bell sleeves, at 
Birger Christensen. 


For the 90’s, designers are defi- 
nitely minimizing the severity of furs. 
Let’s not think about the social issues. 
Furs are meant to be fun! Gone are 
the days when furs were saved for 
special occasions. Furs are now ver- 
satile —worn anywhere, at any time of 
day. As the sportswear influence 
becomes stronger, the fur market 
follows suit. And “glamour” takes a 
back seat to whimsy. 
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Who's Zoo cont'd. 


blend. The hooded snow leopard 
swing Coat is very snappy! Outstand- 
ing are her self-buttoned “Baby” 
coats in bubble gum pastels of pink, 
aqua, and yellow acrylic pile. These 
short jackets, featuring set-in sleeves, 
and one-button closures, are aimed at 
the younger set or the young at heart. 


APPARENCE: (at Gerda Hoehm, 

Ltd.). This French designer has a 
“naw” in both camps, with styles that 
range from elegant double-breasted 
faux sheared beaver chesterfields, 
sporty toggle coats (green, brown, 
beige, purple, black), Walt Disney 
cartoon characters, and a variety of 
whimsical animal patterns (some in 
reversible denim). Fabric is 50% 
cotton, 50% acrylic pile, and all styles 
are available in a wide range of 
silhouettes. Best of all, is an adorable 
children’s line (80% of the fabrics 
used are the same as the adult line) 
which not only offers children’s 
styling but, also made-to-order 
mother daughter looks. 





KRUNCH 


a ene 
DUBROWSKY and PERLBINDER: 
Old hands at the fake fur game, they 
still have some new tricks up their 
sleeves. While catering to the conser- 
vative customer with their staple line 
of “Great Pretenders” minks and seal- 
strollers, a closer look turns up some 
real winners for the sophisticated 
youthful generation. Two outstanding 
styles...the Somali leopard 50’s 
inspired bolero, and the hooded 41” 
duffle (a silhouette repeated through- 
out the designer collections) in beige 
bobcat with matching beige leather 
tabs and pockets. The fabric is mod- 
acrylic pile from the Tissavel and 
Tyber mills in Europe, as well as 
domestic. 


JEAN PHILIPPE RICQUIER (at J.L. 
Diffusion: Wonderful fantasy furs, in 
modacrylic pile from Tissavel, ina 
wide range of styles that encompass 
everything from Bombers to sweeping 
greatcoats. Colors include the 
ubiquitious jewel tones; brown and 
black, as well as brights and pastels. 
What makes this line unique, are the 
fanciful geometrics, stripes, patch- 
work and color blocking; plus animal 
patterns in an array of “Wild 
Beasties” such as snow leopard, 
ocelot, and Persian lamb. 


KRUNCH: For the woman who likes 

to experiment with fashion, pure 
uncluttered shapes in chestnut, 
aubergine, cream or black seal (76% 
modal, 24% cotton) in a variety of 
styles. Some of the best: the one but- 
ton topper (a deceptively simple 
collarless coat that goes everywhere), 
an elegant jet buttoned trapeze back 
coat in black seal; and, just for fun, a 
chestnut % jacket with dramatic over- 
sized deep lapels. 








"WHAT'S IN A NAME” 


designer a compliment, a 

detriment, or just a misnomer? 
With dissension growing among the 
designers concerning the label, 
Fashion International asked several 
designers to give us their opinion. 


] s being described as a “young” 


Patricia Clyne: “I think that the title 
“young” designer can hinder 

a company from growing — or 
continuing to grow. When your 
company starts, they might want to 
call you “young” designer, but for-us, 
and | can only speak from my own 
personal experience, we’ve been in 
business 6 years and we don’t really 
think of ourselves as young 
designers. We are really tired of 

the label and we now feel that is 


detrimental. For instance...the 
Fashion Group, last year, picked 
their designers...and we were 
discussed. They put us under a 
“young” designer category — and 
then what trends “young” designers 
were showing as opposed to what 
trends “designers” were showing. 
We got weeded out because the 
trends that we were showing, weren’t 
what other “young” designers were 
showing — which is kind of ridic- 
ulous...I think perhaps press and 
editors need to redefine it. The label’s 
a little tired — or maybe re-address 
whom they consider “young” 
designer. | think you’re a young 
designer for 2 years ...we’re 6 years 
old and we’re still called that. And 
why? Because we try to do someth- 
ing different? Is Romeo Gigli called a 


“young” designer. Those people 
aren’t called “young” designer...You’re 
damned if you do — and you’re 
damned if you don’t! If you do the 
same kind of stuff that Calvin is doing 
— they don’t want you. And if you do 
something new — you're a “young” 
designer. An alternative...just 


“designer”... 


Randolph Duke: “I don’t necessarily 
think it’s detrimental...“Young” 
designer can be taken in many ways. 
| really don’t think of it as an age 
frame or a point of reference for the 
age range that | design for. “Young” 
designer...does not so much mean 
that | am young or...that the customer 
| design for is young...It really refers to 
somebody who’s new, fresh, and 
young in the industry. That’s the way 
I’ve always understood it...| suppose it 
could be damaging to those that want 
to be considered in the same league 
with a Geoffrey Beene or a Bill Blass 
— but those designers have been 
working and cultivating their craft for 
years ...Most of the young designers 
— or younger to the scene — 
whether they be younger in age or not 
— have not been cultivating their craft 
for as long. So, | think it’s a fair 
classification. | don’t find it detrimen- 
tal to my business to be called a 
“young” designer...That brings up 
another point that might have some- 
thing to do with some people’s trepida- 
tion about the label. The stores pretty 
much buy collections from a price 
stand point. The price of your collec- 
tion determines where it hangs in the 
store. So to be called a “young” 
designer — there might be some 
expectation that the price points 
would be lower than “designer” price 
points...So maybe there’s some fear 
..of that label for people who are try- 
ing to get that high dollar for their 
clothes...Maybe “new” designer is a 
better name.” 


Ikraam: The term has negative con- 
notations — as if you’re someone 
who’s really not serious — inex- 
perienced. “Young” designer doesn’t 


sound like someone who can cut a 
perfect jacket...It doesn’t sound as if 
you can deliver on time, that you’re a 
business person and responsible. 
Stores might think that you don’t have 
resources or that you’re not reliable. 
These are people who are putting 
their whole lives on the line. If you 
label us “young” designers it sounds 
like you are waiting for us to grow 
up...Maybe the quote/unquote 
“young” designers should sit down 
and have a...discussion as to what the 
solution should be.” 


Marc Jacobs: For so long...it used to 
annoy me to be called a “young” 
designer. The press and people in 
general need to label things — set 


them aside — to define them...The 
umbrella of “young” designer is frus- 


trating — especially when you want to 
be taken seriously. | don’t know 
exactly how one overcomes that... You 
just want to be called “designer” — 
your age or the type of clothing that 
you make shouldn’t enter into it...But 
again, | think it’s important for most 
people to put things in a category —it 
makes things more palatable...With 
department stores, it’s very necessary 
to separate things by areas, because 
there’s a business reason for it. 


Michael Leva: | don’t think it’s 
necessarily detrimental, if it’s under- 
stood in the right context. | don’t 
think “young” designer means that 
it’s this struggling person who has no 
financing and no sense of business. 
... Those classifications don’t really 
mean anything, and they change all 
the time anyway. | have never found 
personally that | have been stuck in a 
classification. So | don’t personally 
find it detrimental. If | was Patricia 
Clyne or Michael Kors and | was still 
called “young” designer 5, 6 or 7 
years later — | would probably not be 
happy with it because, there does 
become a point when it’s ridiculous. 
They have established businesses 
and they are a visible part of Seventh 
Avenue and should be recognized. | 
think “new” designer is a better 


term...First of all, a lot of the people 
that they always call “young” 
designer are well into their 30’s and 
40’s...Secondly, “young” designer 
equates being new in the community 
to making young clothes. A lot of 
“young” designers make very mature 
and sophisticated clothes and some 
make very young clothes. I'd like to 
be called a “new” designer rather 
than a “young” designer. 





You just want to be 
called “designer” - your 
age or the type of 
clothing that you make 
shouldn’t enter into it. 





Diane Pernet: “1 think “young” 
designer is putting a limitation on 
someone and what is the term of a 
“young” designer? Does it mean 
you’ve only done 2 collections or 4 
collections? I’ve been in business for 
nearly a decade. | don’t really see 
that if somebody does 20 collections 
that they’re a “young” designer. | 
don’t think it’s detrimental to success 
but, | think labels of any sort are limit- 
ing. | think they’re unnecessary ... 
Who’s the one that designates these 
labels? “Young” designer — “new” 
designer...just “designer.” 


Carmelo Pomodoro: “I! don’t think 
of it as anything but a shorthand for 
press and buyers to refer to designers 
with a younger or more hip attitude to 
clothes. Right now | consider myself 
as a “young established” designer on 
the verge of moving into an estab- 
lished mold. Designers should have 
the confidence to keep doing what 
they do best and stop worrying so 
much about labels.” 











ROBERTO CALDERON 


Upon graduating from FIT in ’76, 
Roberto Calderon worked for 3 years 
with Diane Von Furstenberg, and 
freelanced for designers such as 
Marc Jacobs, Patricia Clyne and 
Carmelo Pomodoro. In the fifth 
season under his own label, Calderon, 
a native New Yorker, demonstrates a 
meticulous attention to detail, and 
tailoring reminiscent of “haute cou- 
ture” of the 50’s and 60’s. In part, 
this is due to his deliberate decision 
to develop pattern-making expertise. 
His is a classic approach to feminine 
dressing, designed to enhance and to 
emphasize the silhouette. “I get lots 
of compliments from stores and 
buyers because...everything fits so 
well. | am very conscious of work- 
manship and fit — it has to be perfect. 
| always design sophisticated, sexy, 
body-conscious clothes.” 

The inspiration for his Fall collec- 
tion comes from the costumes of 
Imperial Russia — in particular, their 
use of embellishments such as, braid- 
ing, tassels and frog closures. Black 
is the predominant color throughout 
— with accents of hot pepper red, 
forest green, and taupe and grey 
combining with black for salt and 
pepper effects. The fabrics are 
sumptuous: silk and wool blend, wool 
and cotton jersey blend, and ribbed 
wool jersey, often detailed with black 
silk tassels. In abbreviated or elon- 
gated versions, form fitting jackets 
with gently rounded shoulders nip the 
waist. Shawl collared capes are a 
dramatic alternative, topping 
sensuous “hourglass” dresses. 
Turtlenecks and jewel neck tops team 
with sarong, draped, pleated or 
seamed skirts, or with a variety of 
pants —from palazzo to ski. A svelte, 
black wool jersey jumpsuit with 
squared off sweetheart neckline and 
tapered leg is highlighted by a 
double-breasted capelet, dipping at 
the rear, (in coordinating ribbed wool 
knit) with shawl collar and tassel 
adornment. A double-layered black 


cape in wool/silk with contrast lining 
creates a “Dr. Zhivago” mood with its 
regal mandarin collar, braid trim and 
frog closure, smartly topping high- 
waisted ski pants and jewel neck top. 
Soft contours of a double-breasted 
shawl collar blazer are complemented 
by a fluid high-waisted sarong, both 
in wool/silk blend. 

Wholesale: $45 - $325. 

498 Seventh Avenue 

NYC, 10018 

(212) 714-9301 


DESIGNER FOCUS 


PAMELA EDWARDS 


A native Californian, Pamela 
Edwards is endowed with enough 
Creative talent to sustain several life- 
times. At 11, she launched a 
successful singing career which 
continued until the early 80’s. She 
has also written a novel (“Inherit The 
Storm”) which was published last 
year. Concurrent with these careers, 
Edwards found time to create clothes 
for herself and her friends. “My 
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clothes have always been a part of 
my life. | was always looking for 
interesting fabrics, draping them ona 
mannequin, cutting a pattern...”. 
Consequently, in ’88 she focused her 
energies on fashion design, and 
established a company. Her designs 
show a Clear affinity for the female 
form with distinctive styling and an 
unerring instinct for flattering, sophis- 
ticated silhouttes that move confiden- 
tly from day to evening. 

For Fall, the color palette includes 
forest green, emerald, burgundy, grey, 
brick, tangerine, gold, mushroom, red, 
black and white — in silk tweeds, 
wool crepe, wool jersey, flannel and 
basket weave novelties together with 
silk charmeuse. Evening fabrications 
include silk crepe, lace and taffeta. A 
double-breasted, cut-away jacket, 
featuring unique pleated shoulders on 
airy dolman sleeves, tops either a 27” 
skirt with asymmetrical pleating or 
flowing palazzos. A fitted cardigan 
jacket in burgundy wool crepe with 
contrasting forest green center panel, 
is neatly matched with sweeping wool 
basket weave pants and a coordinat- 
ing vest accented with toggle closure. 
Sherlock Holmes would be proud of 
the tribute paid to him in a seamed, 
contour-skimming jacket (which flares 
gently into a rounded hem), with its 
shawl collar and capelet detail. 
Edwards teams this jacket with a 
knee-hovering pencil skirt in black or 
tangerine crepe or flannel. Elegant 
smoking jackets in basket weave 
wool, plaid collarless Eisenhower or 
cardigan jackets, are highlighted by 
silk charmeuse blouses, slim skirts or 
palazzos. A futuristic mood per- 
meates a color-blocked tunic pantsuit 
in silk handwoven herringbone, with 
black becoming the dramatic back- 
drop for its white mandarin collar, 
sleeve accents and geometric flying 
“wing”. 

Wholesale: $60 - $600. 

Through Sophie Xuereb & Associates 
38 East 57th Street 

NYC, 10022 

(212) 751-6977 


GRAPHIQUE FOOTWEAR 


Steve Taxis established Graphique, 
five years ago, after designing for 
Bally in Europe. Manufactured in 
Argentina, his collection for Fall is 
comprised of ankle boots, and shoes 
which often resemble a boot, with a 
predominance of high vamps. 
Leather, suede and nubuk come in 
black, chocolate, eggplant, forest 
green and in a range of neutrals. This 
collection of wearable daytime foot- 
wear with a soupcon of “Downtown” 
nonchalance, ideally complements 
casual or tailored pants. 

The Western influence comes on 
strong with contrast stitching and 
ornate buckles, often on sloping 
heels. Toes are chiseled or pointed. 
Extended square outsoles, elasticized 
gussets, and tassels form the distinc- 
tive details. From the “Oxford” group, 
comes a suede and leather lace-up 
with Western heel and narrow toe, 
with the option of a buckled flap. The 
“Beatle Boot” evokes a strong 60’s 
mood with a pointed toe and an elas- 
ticized side gusset extending to the 
ankle. A chisel-toed brown leather 
bootie also features gussets crossed 
with leather strips on a square out- 
sole. The “Flapper,” a mid-heel 
pump, projects a bare effect, with 
clever cut-outs on a high vamp, and 
gussets that are dramatically geomet- 
ric in silhouette. 

Wholesale: $40 - $48. 

44 Strawberry Hill Avenue 
Stamford, CT 06902 
(203) 353-8544 


KARL LAGERFELD - 
SHOE COLLECTION 


This is the second year for Karl 
Lagerfeld’s shoe collection — a chic 
ladylike group with a hint of Renais- 
sance romance. The ornamentation, 
accenting these silhouettes, is in- 
spired by designs from Lagerfeld’s 
jewelry collection. Brown and black 
are the staples, with jewel tones of 


ruby, purple, and olive, enhancing 
patent leather, suede and satin. Heels 
are medium low—often indenting 
inward in a modified Louis. A 
D’Orsay pump in purple satin (or 
suede for day), with its mini-Louis, 
features a double-layered tongue. 
The perfect pants enhancer, is a 
choked pump with a “V” gusset, 
chiseled toe, and signature K.L. 
jewelry details. An indented heel 
balances the scalloped finish of a 
leather shoe, while the pointed vamp 
on a grey suede pump is split into a 
high collar, and decorated with a gold 
mask. The fan motif, his signature, 
which graces the front of another 
suede pump, leaves no doubt that this 
beautiful design could only be 
Lagerfeld’s. © 
Wholesale: $83.50 - $140 
3 West 57th Street 
NYC 10019 
(212) 421-4250 
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HORI 
SPRING 
SUMMER 


abrics for Spring/Summer 
K 1990 herald exciting contrasts 

with choices ranging from 
soft transparent cloths to crisp 
structured goods. The color palette 
also offers alternatives, from lively 
brights and intense barely there 
pastels, to dusty neutrals. Synthetic 
blends and textures are additional key 
components for the beginning of a 
new decade. 





FABRICATIONS 


Classics: smooth and lightweight ... 
plain weaves, poplins, oxfords, cham- 
brays, masculine worsteds, gabar- 
dine, twill and denim. 


Refined Rustics: slightly nubbed , 
slubbed plain weaves, Summer 
tweeds, loosely woven cloths with 
small surface effects...granites, basket 
weaves, fluted cloths, silk bourrette, 
shantung, wrinkled polyster, slubbed 
canvas. 


Transparencies: a very strong 
category...chiffon, organdy, gauze, 
georgette, cotton or wool voile, silk 
blends, cheesecloth. 


Fluid: woven or handknitted crepe in 
all weights, crepe de Chine, washed 
silk, satin, fine jerseys, rayon broad- 

cloth, cotton knits. 


Texture: cracked appearance created 
by weaving straw or raffia into silk or 
linen, figured and marled fabrics, ribs, 
ottomans, boucles, rayon faille, lace, 
pique, faconne, terry cloth and velour. 


Discreet Fancies: shot fabrics, chine, 
jaspe, blurred fabrics, iridescents, 
threaded and damask cloths, twisted 
and cut yarns, ribbon effects, hand 
embroideries. 


FINISHES 


Chintzed, lacquered, calendered, 
slightly crinkled, washed, coated, oil 
coated and rubberized. 


PATTERNS 


Gingham, small houndstooth, table- 
cloth and mini-checks, polka dots, 
stripes (parasol, blazer, club, 
regimental, and pin), batiks, ikats, 
madras plaids. 


Publisher: Ruth Finley, 


Fashion Calendar/International 


PRINTS 


Photo and postcard picture and three- 
dimensionals, positive/negative 
graphics, optical patterns, stencils 
and woodblocks, African art, Art 
Deco, Wild Life, Big Game, exotic bird 
and animal skins, jungle tropicals, 
fruits, vegetables and ecology 
inspired prints, botanicals, chintz, 
Liberty and old English florals, bi- 
color florals, figuratives and bandana 
prints. 


TRENDS TO WATCH 


Return of linen and linen blends, 
Lurex and silk blends in voile, satin 
and jacquard; viscose (again a vital 
fiber), Lycra goes on and on, Ethnic 
“forever” —this time South America, 
and Mexico with touches of Africa 
freely interpreted. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DATELINE. . .. 


JUNE 24-26 . FLORENCE 
PITTI BIMBO & MODA BIMBO 
(Children’s/Maternity) 





JUNE 25-27 NEW YORK 
NAMSB (Nat'l Assoc’n Men’s Sports- 
wear Buyers) 


JUNE 26-28 LOS ANGELES 
CIMM (Menswear) 
JUNE 30 - July 7 FLORENCE 


PITT! UOMO & UOMO ITALIA 
(Menswear) 


COMING NEXT ISSUE: 
Holiday 


Designer Focus 
Blouse Bonanza 
International Dateline 





JUNE 30 BOLOGNA 
EXPOVEST (Men/Women Knitwear & 
Womens’ Pret-A-Porter) 


JULY 4-6 
MILANO COLLEZIONI 
(Menswear) 


MILAN 


JULY 5-9 
MILANOVENDEMODA UOMO 
(Men) 


MILAN 


JULY 8-10 FLORENCE 
PITTI LINGERIE/PITT! MARE 
(Lingerie/Swim & Beachwear) 


JULY 17-20 ROME 
FALL/WINTER COUTURE SHOWINGS 


JULY 22 - 26 NEW YORK 
JEWELERS OF AMERICA INT’L 
TRADE SHOW 


JULY 23 PARIS 
FALL/WINTER COUTURE SHOWINGS 


AUG. 5-8 NEW YORK 
NATIONAL SHOE FAIR IN NY 


AUG. 7-11 NEW YORK 
ACCESSORIES MARKET IN NY 


AUG. 7-9 LOS ANGELES 
MODE COAST (Menswear) 


AUG. 14-18 NEW YORK 
INTIMATE APPAREL MARKET 
(Holiday/Transition) 


AUG. 17- 22 DALLAS 
HOLIDAY/RESORT MARKET 
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